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3.4 THE DIVISION OF LABOUR IN SOCIETY 

3.4.1 Content, Context and Argument of the Book 
On a first readi ng, The Divisio n of Labour in Society [1] seems the most 
dated and least convincing of T)urkKeim‘s major works. However, it is 
important for understanding the starting-point of his sociology and its 
subsequent course of development. It also contains many of the main 
components of his sociological model and method. In addition, the 
famous second preface, published in 1902,‘Some Remarks on Occupa¬ 
tional Groups’, sets out his suggestions for dealing with the pathological 
tendencies of capitalist social organization. 

Although Durkheim wrote within the evolutionary framework of 
his sociological predecesso rs. Comte and Spencer (and even M arx \ his 
problematic - the system of questions he addressed — was different in 

some respects. His predecessors had been mainly concerned with the 

contrasTTietween feudal society and its successor, capitalist society. 
Durkheim’s problematic was directed at a deeper level, or a longer 
term perspective, an d concerned the relatio n ot the individual to 
society. The developments he discussed were related not simply to the 
changing social relations brought about by capitalism, but to change in 
the bases of social solidarity that began to occur in the most primitive 
or ancient societies. This is illuminated by the fact that most of his 
examples are drawn from societies such as the American Indians, the 
Jewish tribes of the Old Testament, ancient Egypt, and the Roman 
Republic. (In his later work, The Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life, he was to take most of his examples from ethnographic reports on 
the Australian aborigines.) It is the relationship between the individual 
and society that constituted the problematicof all aspects of Durkheim’s 
work, as manifested in the specific sociological, moral and political 
problems it chose to address. The main sociological problem was 
concerned with demonstrating the existence of society as a reality 
distinct from its individual parts, and composed of layers of social 


structures and social forces that moulded and constrained the individual. 
The moral problem was how to reconcile individual freedom and social 
order. The political problem was how to foster forms of social organiz¬ 
ation that would produce spontaneous solidaristic tendencies and 
maximize individual freedom. 

The subject-matter of the book is clearly set out in the preface to 
the first edition: 

“This work had its origins in the question of the relations of the 
individual to social solidarity. Why does the individual, while 
becoming more autonomous, depend more upon society? How 
can he be at once more individual and more solidary?” The answer, 
he says, lies in “a transformation of social solidarity due to the 
steadily growing development of the division of labour”Fll 
pp. 37-38. 

The questions are clear enough, but to a present-day reader the 
framework may be obscure. Just what is the framework and its associ¬ 
ated concepts that we are expected to have as a resource for under¬ 
standing these questions? Durkheim insists that discussion be carried 
on in a scientific form, and he rejects all lay conceptualizations. For¬ 
tunately, he makes clear in his introduction the sources of the issues 
and the concepts. He mentions that severai thinkers from the earliest 
times had seen the importance of the division of social labour (Aristotle 
is specifically mentioned), but Adam Smith, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, was the first to attempt a theory of it. The empirical reality to 
which the theory referred had become obvious to everyone by the end 
of the nineteenth century: 

Nowadays, the. phenomenon has developed so generally it is 
obvious to all. We need have no further illusions about the tendencies 
of modern history; it advances steadily towards powerful machines, 
towards great concentrations of forces and capital, and consequently 
to the extreme division of labour. Occupations are infinitely 
separated and specialized, not only inside the factories, but each 
product is itself a speciality dependent upon others”! 1]. P- 39. 

Durkheim notes that tire concept of the division of labour had 
become part of the accepted wisdom, although ideas about it had not 
advanced much since Adam Smith, despite its frequent use by econom¬ 
ists. There had been two developments, however. One was the broadening 
of the scope of the notion as a result of the work of biologists, who 
had demonstrated that the more specialized the functions of an organ- 
ism, the greater its development. The result was to give the concept a 
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cupiullsm (which was Tcmnies’ version of socialism). On sociological 
grounds he maintained that industrial society, in its occupational 
Structure, contained the basis for a realistic, organic solidarity, that 
represented a superior basis for social integration than either self- 
interest or mechanical solidarity imposed by the State. Although using 
a similar sort of classification of societies along a developmental con¬ 
tinuum, from simple to complex forms, with ''mechanical solidarity” 
at one end and “organic solidarity" at the other, his emphasis was on 
the capacity of levels of social organization below that of the State 
for producing solidarity. He was as realistic as Marx in seeing that the 
economic structures were the dominant structures of industrial society, 
but he also believed they had to be more than just economic if they 
were to produce social stability and integration. In effect, they had to 
accentuate their moral capacities, and their potential for enabling the 
individual to feel a positive attachment to society. 

Durkheim’s Discussion of the development of the division of labour, 
by its very use of that key-note term, was oound to place him within 
the framework of the social evolutionary paradigm. This created 
problems for him because, when trying to differentiate his position 
from others, such as Spencer, who wrote about the division of labour, 
lie had to struggle against the priorities imposed by that paradigm. For 
example, the concept of the division of labour carried the implication 
that economic factors were the most fundamental. But Durkheim 
believed that “the claim sometimes advanced that in the division of 
labour lies the fundamental fact of all social life is wrong”. Instead, 
his sociological model had shared beliefs and sentiments as its most 
fundamental level, i.e. the collective conscience. 

“There is, then, a social life outside the whole division of labour, 
but which the latter presupposes. That is, indeed, what we have 
directly established in showing that there are societies whose 
cohesion is essentially due to a community of beliefs and senti¬ 
ments, and it is from these societies that those whose unity is 
assured by the division of labour have emerged"[l], p. 277. 

In Durkheim’s eyes it was manifestly not the case, contrary to the 
confident assertion of Spencer and utilitarian philosophy, that social 
solidarity was produced automatically be each individual pursuing his 
own interests in economic exchange. Durkheim pointed out that 
economic exchanges in the modem division of labour were based on 
contracts, and contracts required a prior, moral framework, and that 
framework could not be explained as a product of exchange. Further¬ 
more, Durkheim repudiated die evolutionist theory that made individual 
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interest (egoism) the starting point of human history and pictured 
cooperation and sociability (altruism) as a recent historical phenomenon. 
He expressed regret that the prestige of Darwin’s evolutionary ideas 
had given this hypothesis authority, and had resulted in the drawing 
of a grotesque contrast between primitive societies in which egoism 
was suppressed by coercion, whilst modern society could depend upon 
the spirit of altruism emerging spontaneously among its members. It 
was not necessary to combat reactionary philosopliies that imagined a 
paradise lost in the past by making past society appear dreary and by 
systematically belittling it. Nor was it scientific to dismiss evidence of 
altruistic ideas in past societies as nothing more than superstitions. 
Durkheim’s view of human nature was that it contained a dualism. 
Every individual had egoistic and altruistic tendencies, and the existence 
of society depended on the maintenance of a certain degree of altruism. 
However, in contrasting primitive and advanced societies, Durkheim 
believed we would find that the proportion and content of these 
tendencies, as incorporated in culture, had changed. 

3.43 Structure and change in primitive societies 
Durkheim’s main theoretical interest was in the functioning and content 
of the collective conscience and collective representations which 
encompassed much of what modern sociology calls Culture, especially 
those aspects of culture that have an obligatory character, deviance 
from which brings into play sanctions typical of a society at that 
particular stage of development. All levels of culture were structured, 
or codified, and the codes could be deciphered by the sociologists. 
So far as the collective conscience was concerned, its contents could 
oe most easily observed in the form of legal codes, as these were the 
most highly formalized codes, with the most clearly specified sanctions. 
In the simpler societies, characterized by a low division of labour, and 
where, as a result, there was a high degree of resemblance and low 
differentiation in the functions performed by members of the society, 
the law was repressive. Any infringement of the mechanical solidarity 
produced by resemblance was highly disturbing and so severely punished. 

The simpler societies tended to be small, with everyone experi¬ 
encing the same conditions of existence, and therefore having the same 
perspective, which was concrete and local in its characteristic ideas 
(representations): 

“In a small society, since everyone is cleariy placed in the same 

conditions of existence, the collective environment is essentially 

concrete. It is made up of beings of all sorts who fill the social 





horizon. The states of conscience representing it then have the same 
character. First, they are related to precise objects, as this animat, 
this tree, this plant, this natural force, etc”[ 1 ], p. 287. 

Religion is the typical form of the collective conscience in the simpler 
societies, and it too is concrete and local in its representations, con- 
earned with oeings that relate to animals, trees, plants, and natural 
forces. Social organization is also simple and local, and its typical form 
is segmental, according to which all portions or groups are based on 
resemblance rather than difference. The horde is the ideal type of an 
undifferentiated society, and then there is the clan form of segmental 
organization, which is a horde that has ceased to be independent by 
becoming an element in a more extensive group. 

Despite the primacy of the culture factors in providing the basis 
for sociability, and constituting, in Durkheim’s model of the total 
social phenomenon, the fundamental level, in The Division of Labour it 
is to material factors that he looks for explaining change and develop¬ 
ment. The thesis of the book is that functional specialization is brought 
about by an increase in material and “moral’ 1 density. By these terms 
he means increases in population density and in social interaction and 
exchange. Hie growth of cities is the “characteristic symptom" of this 
phenomenon. Durkheim’s account of the “progressive condensation” of 
societies in historical development draws heavily on Spencer’s discussion 
in his Principles of Sociology’> particular with reference to the importance 
of the population factor, involving an increase in volume and density of 
population, in bringing about an increase in the division of labour. 
Increased population density, the growth of cities, and improvements 
in transport and communication, all give rise to increased condensation 
of society, by multiplying in tra-social relations. He speaks of the gaps 
between the segments being filled in by the growth of interactions and 
interdependence as individuals and groups specialize in serving certain 
functions and depending on others for what they cannot produce 
themselves. 

Durkheim admitted that it was not possible to observe any existing 
society that corresponded to his model of the most basic social organiz¬ 
ation, Uie horde, but its prior existence could be postulated by the 
existence of societies which were formed out of a collection of simpler 
groups which approximated that type. The Indians of North America, 
particularly the Iroquois tribe, are given as an example. There was very 
little hierarchy or differentiation, and the segments were like the rings 
of an earthworm. These segmental societies with a clan base were a 
good example of societies in which there was a preponderance of 
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mechanical solidarity; that is, solidarity derived from likeness. Members 
shared the same functions and perceptions, and religion pervaded the 
whole social life. Property was held in common, just as were beliefs. 
To act contrary to the collective conscience, defined as “the totality of 
beliefs and sentiments common to average members of the same society", 
was to risk being punished for having committed an offence against 
religion as well as against the whole society. 

3,4.4 Law and Punishment 

It is Durkheim’s use of law and punishment as indicators of societies 
approximating to his models that constitutes perhaps the most original 
sociological contribution of The Division of Labour „ (Another major 
contribution is his use of the concept of “anomie”, which was to 
feature extensively in Suicide ,) Examination of systems of crime and 
punishment serves several puposes in his sociological analysis. Its most 
important purpose is to provide an empirical indicator of the nature 
and condition of various levels of social organization and culture in a 
society, in keeping with his general sociological model. It also serves 
the polemical purpose of combating moral philosophers who insisted 
that there were absolute moral principles, from which emanated all 
laws and morals in different societies, and at the same time it combated 
the Utilitarians’ assumption that moral behaviour was the result of 
individuals making agreements that would maximize their happiness. 
Durkheim aimed to show that there was no such thing as an intrinsically 
criminal act. What was defined as criminal depended completely on the 
pervading sentiments and beliefs in each society. This follows naturally 
from his initial definition of a crime: M an a'ct is criminal when it offends 
strong and defined states of the collective conscience”! 1 ], p. 80. There 
was no single formula that would aEow us to predict in advance what 
would be a crime; it would depend completely on the collective con¬ 
science at any time: 

“In other words, we must not say that an action shocks the common 
conscience because it is criminal, but rather that it is criminal 
because it shocks die common conscience. We do not reprove it 
because it is a crime, but it is a crime because we reprove it. As for 
the intrinsic nature of these sentiments, it is impossible to specify 
them. They have the most diverse objects and cannot be encom¬ 
passed in a single formula. We can say that they relate neither to 
vital interests of society nor to a minimum of justice”! 1]> p 81. 

Law and the penal system provided an empirical indicator (an 
index external to individual subjectivity) of more obscure and less 
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certain priority because it directed the functioning of the others; in 
the body it is the brain, and in society that organ is the State, It was 
because of its centrality and representative nature that the State had a 
privileged position with regard to the law. Some crimes, which did not 
seem to offend directly against public opinion, were nonetheless 
severely punished, and this was because they damaged rite dignity or 
authority of the State and its agencies, such as the police. The State 
laid claim to being the representative and embodiment of the collective 
conscience, and so any offence against the State was an offence against 
rite collective conscience — thus constituting a threat to social solidarity. 
However, in terms of the evolutionary framework of Durkheim’s models, 
such claims should diminish, as they amounted to basing solidarity 
in a society with an advanced division of labour on the mechanism of 
like-mindedness or a forced conformity, rather than on functional 
interdependence. Organic solidarity could only supplant mechanical 
solidarity in a society where all the parts - institutions, and role- 
players in institutions - functioned according to rules (norms) that 
were spontaneously generated and positively accepted. The problem 
with existing industrial capitalist societies in Durkheim’s view was 
that such a situation had not been achieved, and the division of labour 
was artificial and forced. Consequently, there was widespread ‘anomie’ 
- an absence of recognized and positively accepted norms to regulate 
action, and in Marx’s terms “alienation” due to “forced" division of 
labour. 


3.4 5 Anomie and the forced division of labour 
According to Durkheim, the prevalence of anomie, which he was to 
document further in his study of suicide, showed that the line of 
development of the division of labour had deviated from its "logical” 
course. The current line of development taken by the existing industrial/ 
capitalist societies seemed to him to be “abnormal" or “pathological”, 
because it deviated from the path of developing organic solidarity. The 
third section of the book is given over to an examination of these 
pathological developments, which he suggested were due to an over¬ 
rapid industrialization and unequal distribution of power between 
tire groups or classes involved. Inequality was particularly evident in 
the relations between classes, because those who had only their labour 
to offer were in a weaker position when entering into a contract than 
those who had the accumulated resources to purchase their labour, 
especially in conditions in which inheritance of wealth perptuated 
inequality: 


( 
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“If one class of society is obliged, in order to live, to take any 
price for its services, while another can abstain from such action 
thanks to resources at its disposal which, however, are not necessarily 
due to any social superiority, the second has an unjust advantage 
over the first at law* In other words, there cannot be rich and poor 
at birth without there being unjust contracts” [1], p*384. 

Organic solidarity could develop only if there was a progressive 
elimination of external inequalities in the conditions affecting contract¬ 
ing partners. Inherited wealth was one major source of inequality that 
would have to be abolished* Other external inequalities that needed 
to be eliminated were those which hindered the “spontaneous” division 
of labour; by which he meant all those factors which prevented people 
from entering the occupations for which they were best suited. In short, 
he believed equality of oportumty was required to produce organic 
solidarity in a society with an advanced division of labour: 

, we may say that the division of labour produced solidarity 
only if it is spontaneous and in proportion as it is spontaneous* 
But by spontaneity we must understand not simply the absence 
of all express violence, but also of everything that can even in¬ 
directly shackle the free unfolding of the social force that each 
carries in himself. It supposes, not only that individuals are not 
relegated to determinate functions by force, but also that no 
obstacle, of whatever nature, prevents them from occupying 
the place in the social framework which is compatible with their 
faculties* In short, labour is divided spontaneously only if society 
is constituted in such a way that social inequalities exactly express 
natural inequalities” [ 1 ], p* 377* 

Inequalities external to the individual^ inherent capacities resulted 
in a “forced” division of labour that affected whole classes* This was 
different from the “anomic” division of labour, which referred to an 
absence of regulation of the relations between functions and classes* 
The anomic division of labour also manifested itself in conflict between 
classes, especially in disputes over wages, whenever there was no mechan¬ 
ism for reaching agreement. However, Durkheim’s discussion of the 
class conflict associated with the forced division of labour showed 
that he did not think the mere absence of regulations, as in anomic 
division of labour, was the main problem: 

“It is not sufficient that there be rules, however, for sometimes 
the rules themselves are the cause of evil* This is what occurs in 
class-wars* The institution of classes and of castes constitutes an 
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organization of the division of labour, and it is a strictly regulated 
organization, although it often is a source of dissention. The 
lower classes not being, or no longer being, satisfied with the 
role which has devolved upon them from custom or by law aspire 
to functions which are closed to them and seek to dispossess those 
who are exercising those functions. Thus civil wars arise which 
are due to the manner in which labour is distributed 5 '^ 1], p. 374. 

His discussion of the need to remove the inequalities which produce 
the forced division of labour rather than a meritocracy based on inherent 
talent and preference, shows that his main concern was with social 
equality. Lt is true that some of his criticisms were directed against the 
inefficient or insufficient regulation of the existing socio-economic 
system, which included the failure to regulate markets and to plan the 
economy, and "‘abnormal” division of labour due to inefficient organiza¬ 
tion. But his view of what would constitute a “normal” state amounted 
to more than a more efficiently regulated version of the existing system; 
it involved projecting structural tendencies of past development beyond 
the existing state and towards an ideal state of greater equality. The 
main task of an advanced society was not to improve efficiency, but to 
strive for justice . 

“The task of the most advanced societies is, then, a work of 
justice. That they, in fact, feel the necessity of orienting them¬ 
selves in this direction is what we have already shown and what 
everyday experience proves to us. Just as the ideal of lower societies 
was to create or maintain as intense a common life as possible, in 
which the individual was absorbed, so our ideal is to make social 
relations always more equitable, so as to assure the free development 
of all our socially useful forces. , , . There are no needs more 
firmly entrenched than these tendencies, for they are a necessary 
consequences of changes which have occurred in the structure of 
societies 51 [I]. p. 387-8. 

By the end of The Division of Labour, it is clear that Durkhcim 
had doubts about the possibility of organic solidarity emerging auto¬ 
matically from the increasing division of labour. It would require a 
more conscious effort of planning and reform to bring it about. It was 
to this end that he added his suggestions for the developing of occu¬ 
pational associations, as set out in the Second Preface, and also insisted 
that social causes of inequality should be eliminated. In contrast to 
Spencer, the Utilitarians, and most nineteenth century economists, 
Durkheim’s social analysis led to the advocacy of more ‘collectivist’ 
social policies. The anomic and abnormal forms of the division of 
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labour could only be solved by more planning of tire economy, better 
organization, and more organized involvement of workers and employers 
in the joint regulation of their industries. 

3,4.6 Individualism 

The issue of individualism reappears frequently with regard to two types 
of development. Firstly, he traces the development of “individuation”, 
whereby there is a loosening of the bonds that bind the individual in 
the collectivity. In contrast with simple societies, advanced societies 
exhibit a lower volume, intensity, and rigidity of the beliefs, values, 
and rules of conduct that constitute the collective conscience. This 
process can be described as “individuation” because it leaves individuals 
with a greater scope to develop their own propensities and inclinations. 
But this does not mean that the collective conscience disappears, 
which would run counter to Durkheim’s fundamental view of society 
as a cultural unity. Rather, the content of the collective conscience 
changes and is typically different from that of simple societies. Secondly, 
therefore, Durkheim discusses individualism in terms of changes in the 
content of the culture of advanced societies compared with that of 
the simpler societies. The typical moral ideal or ideology of the culture 
of advanced societies is that of the “cult of the individual”, according 
to Durkheim. This can take many forms, and can co-exist with different 
types of economic arrangements, but it always entails a moral validation 
of the specialized division of labour, and from that there follows the 
concomitant belief that individuals should be able to develop their 
talents and capacities to the fullest extent. This value was expressed in 
the slogan of the French Revolution: “Liberty, equality and fraternity”, 
and was fully endorsed by Durkheim as the appropriate value for 
modern socie ties based on an advanced division of labour. 

The theory of change 

The theory of change employed in The Division of Labour focuses on 
the interplay between material and ideal factors. It starts with material 
factors — that is, changes in the volume and density of the raw material 
of society. An increase in the degree of concentration of the social 
mass (population increases, urbanization, improved communications 
and transport) produces higher levels of social interaction, Hus engenders 
competition and conflict, which in turn gives rise to differentiation of 
functions, the division of labour, on which organic solidarity is based. 
However, although this occurs in a seemingly ‘mechanical’ fashion, 
determined by structural pressures, it does not inevitably take this 
course unless certain cultural factors facilitate it [1], p. 286. Among 
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these so-called secondary factors” are a change in the content of 
the common conscience from the local and concrete to more abstract- 
secularization and the rise of science; more autonomy for the individual’ 
a decline in traditions and an increase in rationality, particularly in 
morals and the law. As differentiation of functions proceeds, the number 
of rules or norms in society increases, but drey relate only to their 
specialized sphere and so they carry less weight in society and can 
more easily allow for innovations. In order for rules to become more 
general they must become more abstract, and this in turn leaves more 
space for individual divergences [1], p. 303. 

In terms of the development of Durkheim’s sociology, this first 
major work is significant for the fact that it appears to give priority 
to material causal factors at the morphological level of social life, such 
as population factors and the struggle for existence resulting from 
increased population density. But it is clear that, as the argument 
developed, Durkheim’s theoretical interest was in cultural and organiz- 
afional factors. Whilst insisting that sociology should pay attention to 

n I f S ° C ! a , 1 P j,enomena ’ including the morphological level 
Durkheim focused his attention on the level at which beliefs and values 
became crystallized in the form of institutions, where behaviour is 
regulated by norms backed by sanctions. It is in this sense that he 
described sociology as the study of institutions. In The Division of 
Labour the main institution on which attention is focussed is the 
law; m other works it was to be education, the family, and religion 

rl!Zu e fr bIjC /: i0n °l ThC Divhi ° n ° f Labour ' Durkhei m was con¬ 
cerned to defend himself against the charge that he was a “materialist”, 

because he had given causal primacy to material factors. In his defence 

he made a statement that has since been used to suggest that his sociology 

became completely idealist. The statement was to the effect that “Tire 

principal social phenomena, religion, ethics, law, economy,and aesthetics, 

EV i • 3 VT ° f Values ” (Durkheim, ‘Jugcments de 
’ _ Sociologic et Philosophic, (2J, p. 140). However, it was the 
process of mstitutionahzation of values, and the articulation of different 
levels of social phenomena, that remained the focus of Durkheimian 
sociology and especially of his theory of social change. 

Durkheim’s theory of change in The Division of Labour has been 
misinterpreted or underestimated at various times in sociology. Recently 
lere has begun to develop a better appreciation of its innovative basic 
idea that as societies evolve over time and take on different organizational 

dtmmmn u’ SUbject to different sources of conflict and 

disruption. It is a mistake to judge the theory as giving priority either 

materialist or idealist (cultural) factors; the main focus is on the 
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changing nature of social organization and the consequent changes in 
the source of conflict. His suggestion is that the potential for conflict 
increases under two different sets of conditions, each of which is 
relevant for a society at a given degree of complexity. In the first set of 
conditions, when a society with low social differentation experiences 
an increase in population size and density, there is increased competition 
for scarce resources. Increased differentiation (specialized division of 
labour) is then one possible resolution to the intensifying struggle for 
existence. However, such a development raises new problems, for as it 
frees ‘itself from the framework which encloses it”, it engenders 
opposition from those supportive of that social framework and struc- 
ture [ j j pp. 183-4. Groups seeking change induce opposition and 
resistance from those in power who seek to maintain the old “political- 
familial’ order. 

I u Tlie j.~ ation in societies which reach a more complex division of 
a our is different. According to the ideal type, increased differentiation 
of functions should ease the problems of competition forscarceresources, 
and produce greater interdependence. However, Durkheim’s theory 
proceeds to enumerate some of the conditions which, in practice 
produce conflict. He refers to these as the “forced” and “anomic” 
orms of the division of labour. The forced division of labour occurs 
whenever labour is divided in the presence of persisting social inequalities, 
especially those perpetuated through the hereditary transmission of 
wealth In such circumstances, conflict in the form of class or civil 

war will result [] J, pp. 374-88. 

Tire anomic division of labour occurs where norms regulating 
activities break down or fail to emerge. One source of this anomie 
was where rapid economic change gave rise to new “interests in conflict 
(which) have not yet had time to be equilibrated” [1 ], p. 370. Another 
source was where discrepancies exist between a group’s expectations 
and their achievements. In a such a condition of "relative deprivation 11 , 
norms governing the means to goal attainment break down, and anomie* 
and increased disorder could result. Some sociologists have sought to 
make international comparisons, maintaining that, on the basis of this 
theory, it should be possible to predict that in countries with an advanced 
division of labour, greater inequality and/or deprivation and/or rapid 
rate of change would be important predictors of higher levels of political 
instability and conflict. Empirical studies carried out along these lines 
comparing societies in terms of indicators of these variables, tend to 
give some support to the thesis, (cf Peter G. Sinden [3]). 
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' .4.8 Criticisms and developments of Durkheim's ideas in The Division 
of Labour 

Some of the criticisms that have been levelled against the theoretical 
framework and the empirical evidence of The Division of Labour 
have already been mentioned. The theoretical weaknesses are mainly 
in lire evolutionary framework and the organic analogy, and they are 
defects of which Durkheim himself was in some respects conscious, 
From time to time he pointed out that this kind of “scaffolding" 
would have to be dismantled, once the bases of proper causal analysis 
had been established. He also sought to make clear that he did not 
believe in a unilinear course of evolution for all societies, but rather 
thought that comparative sociology should have in mind various abstract 
models or ideal types along a developmental continuum, and that 
actual research would use this as a reference point against which to 
analyse specific deviations in existing societies, The developmental 
continuum was drawn up in relation to his problematic of issues con- 
ceming the relation of the individual to society - issues of forms of 
organization and social integration. Thus the contrast between the 
extreme ideal types of mechanical and organic solidarity was not on the 
same level of comparison as the more historically and economically 
specific types used by Marx, when discussing capitalism and its immediate 
predecessor: feudalism. If this is kept in mind, then there is no insuper¬ 
able barrier or opposition between the theories of Marx and Durkheim; 
they are potentially complementary, or at least mutually cross-fertilizing. 

Unfortunately, Durkheim has been held responsible for many 
subsequent developments in sociological analysis with which he might 
not have agreed. The so-called functionalist, or neo-Durkheimian, 
theory of industrial socieiy and of organizations is an example of 
guilt by association (or guilt by inspiration), so far as Durkheim is 
concerned. The charges are that Durkheim neglected the inherent 
class divisions of capitalism by virtue of his depiction of a single type 
of industrial society based on an advanced division of labour, and that 
he regarded the anomic and abnormal forms of the division of labour 
as exceptional rather than inherent in the capitalist system itself. It is 
then suggested that subsequent management theories such as those of 
the Human Relations School, directed towards getting the workers 
to understand and appreciate their role in the differentiated work 
process, and to give their commitment to management goals, are in a 
direct line of succession from Durkheim’s arguments about the impor¬ 
tance of the moral regulation of industry. However, this interpretation 
ignores the context in which Durkheim made his remarks about workers’ 
anomie, and it distorts Durkheim’s political position by making it seem 
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as if his main concern was with maintaining and promoting capitalism, 
when in fact his sympathies were with socialism, The fact that socialist 
societies have still had to wrestle with problems of workers’ anomie — 
that is, with developing forms of work organization and political/ 
economic organization that are meaningful to the individual - shows 
that Durkheim’s problematic had a general relevance. Furthermore, 
management theories and policies which concentrate on rectifying 
problems of the anomic division of labour, deriving from the absence 
of norms to which the worker can feel attached, ignore Durkheim’s 
other pathological condition — the forced division of labour. Durkheim 
was quite explicit that external inequalities and injustices would have to 
be removed before there could be a spontaneous division of labour 
based on freedom. Whereas the problematic of the management theorist 
gives priority to questions of increasing efficiency, Durkheim’s proble¬ 
matic revolved around the issue of reconciling individual freedom and 
social solidarity. 

Within the field of the sociology of industry, Eidridge [4] has 
shown how the two sources of deviance from the ideal type of spon¬ 
taneous organic solidarity - the anomic and the forced - can lead to 
different consequences and require different solutions. In the case of 
anomie, there are two possible consequences. One general consequence 
is that the absence of regulation can lead to unspecified desires, and the 
other is that for the individual specialist worker, work itself can lose its 
meaning. With regard to the forced division of labour, the possible 
consequences are, firstly, a resentment of exploitation and an attempt 
to meet force with force (resistance or revolution); secondly, there is the 
response of fatalistic acceptance of domination. In a society where 
anomic and forced division of labour are combined, the unlimited 
desires/resentment and meaninglessness/fatalism pairs reinforce each 
other. Some critics (e.g. Horton [5] )have sought to contrast Durkheim’s 
concept of anomie with Marx’s concept of alienation, but the contrast 
only holds up if anomie is kept separate from the forced division of 
labour; whereas in practice, as Durkheim perceived, they are frequently 
combined. There can be absence of regulation (anomie) at one level 
and coercive regulation at another level (forced division of labour), 
as exemplified by unrestricted competition and lack of agreement over 
the regulation of prices and incomes, on the one hand, and inequality 
of opportunities on the other. However,in Durkheim’s view, spontaneous 
attachment to norms (as distinct from coerced attachment deriving from 
an imposed ideology) could only occur when the forced division of 
labour was mitigated. As Alan Fox has emphasized, although Durkheim 
did not believe mitigation of the forced division of labour would in 
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itself cope with the problem of anomie, he did regard it as an essential 
precondition [6], pp. 234-5. This is ignored by critics who have accused 
him of inspiring a belief in the capacity of managerial human relations 
techniques for curing workers’ anomie. He made it clear anomie could 
only be dispelled by policies based on equality and justice. The most 
important contribution that he made to contemporary studies of work 
organization, trades unionism and industrial relations, was in insisting on 
the significance of social justice, ethics and values. (See, for examples, 
Michael Poole’s discussion of Durkheim’s influence on members of the 
‘Oxford School’of industrial relations, such as Alan Fox, Allan Flanders, 
and Hugh Clegg [7].) 

3.4.9 Changes in Durkheim’s sociology of law and punishment 
In The Division of Labour, Durkheim used systems of law and punish¬ 
ment as an indicator of different types of social integration. He drew 
a sharp contrast between two systems of law; one dominated by 
repressive sanctions and corresponding to mechanical solidarity, and the 
other characterized by a predominance of restitutive principles corres¬ 
ponding to organic solidarity. Critics pointed out that the contrast was 
overdrawn, and also that many of the societies he used as examples of 
mechanical solidarity and repressive penal systems were in fact not 
simple tribal or clan societies, but already possessed the rudiments of 
central state organization, as in the case of the ancient Jewish and 
Roman societies. However, he made some strategic alterations to liis 
sociology of law and punishment in his article, ‘Two Laws of Penal 
Evolution’ [8] first published in L’Annee sociologique in 1900. This 
article responded to some of the criticisms by modifying the former 
opposition between repressive sanctions and restitutive principles. 

The most important additions or modifications to his original 
thesis were concerned with his classification of crimes, and with regard 
to the political factor. Whereas, in the original thesis, the main contrast 
was between repressive and restitutive sanctions, in the later article the 
contrast involves a classification of crimes into those that are funda¬ 
mentally religious in character - offences against shared moral tenets 
that constitute the collective conscience - and those that are “individual”, 
in the sense of involving the essentially private interests of increasingly 
autonomous individuals. Penal sanctions also change in quantity and 
quality, with a movement away from corporal punishment and toward 
depriving the individual of possessions or freedom, i.e. fines and imprison¬ 
ment. This development corresponds to the increasing differentiation 
within society, and the increasing focus on the individual, in this case 
as criminal or victim. Durkheim makes an interesting point about 
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in the forty years since the book’s first appearance showed that there 
was much division of labour and little repressive law in primitive 
societies [10], One of the most famous pieces of anthropological research 
that seemed to provide evidence contrary to Durkheim’s thesis was 
carried out by Malinowski in the Trobriand Islands [11]. It stressed the 
reciprocal and tolerant nature of the Trobrianders’ social relations 
and the non-religious basis of their legal system. A later summary of 
ethnographic evidence by Barnes also came to the conclusion that the 
evidence did not substantiate Durkheim’s claim that society’s evolu¬ 
tionary development had been accompained by a change in the law 
from repressive to restitutive. Barnes maintained that “the ethno¬ 
graphic evidence shows that, in general, primitive societies are not 
characterized by repressive laws", and that “it is governmental action 
that is typically repressive” [12], pp. 168-9. 

A more radical criticism is to the effect that Durkheim was right 
in positing a parallel development in the division of labour and in legal 
systems, but that he got it the wrong way round. Sheleff maintains that 
the development has been in the direction of more repressive law. In his 
view the repressive nature of modern legal systems may be a consequence 
of the degree of homogeneity and conformity which mass society 
has imposed on modern man, as noted by sociologists of different 
political persuasions, from the conservative Ortega y Gasset to tire 
radical C. Wright Mills, from Riseman’s other-directed man to Marcuse’s 
one-dimensional man. The criminalization of offences against moral 
standards and government regulations has been examined from various 
angles, ranging from sociologists concerned with social reform (who 
may advocate the use of the law to control pollution or enforce the 
wearing of seat-belts in cars), to sociologists of deviance who criticize 
those “moral entrepreneurs” who try to use the criminal iaw to have 
their standards of morality imposed on all of the population (cf Howard 
Becker [13]). Two prominent approaches to the sociology of deviance 
— conflict and labelling have pointed to the repressive aspects of 
modem legal systems, and have focused attention on the political 
process by which acts become defined as criminal, and on the practical 
administrative process of police, judicial, and correctional actions by 
which an individual becomes defined as deviant. Both these theories 
stress the social need for stigmatizing deviant groups and deviant acts, 
and draw some inspiration from Durkheim’s own analysis of the func¬ 
tional importance for society of finding an outlet for its hostility 
against deviant groups as a means of contributing to the solidarity of 
the community. 

An important factor modifying Durkheim’s original thesis is that of 
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the political structure. Durkheim placed his emphasis on the general 
process of increasing division of labour and structural differentiation 
within modern society. However, the emergence and growth of the 
State as the dominantinstitution, or institutional complex, has presented 
a major deviation from Durkheim’s postulated trend. Although he tried 
to take account of the political factor in his later article, “Two Laws of 
Penal Development", he still regarded the increase of repressive law as 
a temporary deviation brought about by the pathological form of 
“absolute" State. He limited hisanalysisof governmental authoritarianism 
to its impact on the intensity and type of punishment, without goiiig 
on to consider its possible impact on social structure and the nature of 
law. If, as seems likely, it is a normal occurrence for governments of 
industrial societies to use penal sanctions to maintain control over wide 
areas of social life, it would be necessary to modify Durkheim’s thesis 
that the normal course of development is for repressive law to diminish 
as tire division of labour increases. A compromise position, suggested 
by some sociologists, modifies Durkheim’s thesis of a unilinear develop¬ 
ment of the law and puts forward a curvilinear sequence (Du Bow [14]). 
According to this view, there is a move from restitutive law in the 
most simple societies, to repressive law in the early stages of the establish¬ 
ment of a State as it attempts to gain a monopoly of the legitimate use 
of coercion, followed by a return to restitutive law when the State has 
become established and mature. Civil and restitutive law can predominate 
when there is a high degree of social solidarity and value integration, 
and criminal law predominates when the emerging State has still to 
establish its ideological hegemony. This curvilinear development thesis 
still entails a modification of Durkheim’s view that simple societies 
needed repressive law in order to maintain social solidarity. However, 
it does not go against most of the empirical evidence cited by Durkheim, 
because the majority of the cases he cited as examples of non-indusirial 
societies with a high degree of repressive law were in fact at the stage 
of developing a central state organization. 
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° r ‘" adeqMte m ' thods ' “ can be Ken to hls 

n,ir^T 0f Af 1 f ni f es !°' like character * it would be unfair to judge 
Durkheim s me theological position on the basis of the Rules taken ia 
isolation just as it \ould be unfair to judge Marx’s methodology and 
epistemology on the |W of the Communist Manifesto. In the case of 
Marx a full appreciatiohof the richness and variety of his methods can 
only be gamed by comparW works as diverse as Capital, the Eighteenth 
Brumaire of LomsNapoleX and others. It is even more important in 
appreciating Durkheim s position to take account of the full range of 
hb works from the early reviews, where he can be seen working out his 

.ahv JhTfS" m re aU ? n t0 hlS P rt ecessors and contemporaries (espec- 
.aliy the German social scientists), though to his later works on primitive 

classification and religion, and includes neglected but important works 
such as The Evolution of Educational Thought [3]. 

m P thoH^ Xami i ia ! ) 10n i ° f S °, me ° f these ^V ks makes il P ta io tliat his 
m!fi oi °M Ca ^ ld ? a s T * e Rules onl y Vtly resembled his actual 
mediods. He employed a dialectical formTf argument in discussing 

methods which entailed setting forth antithetical views tliat he then 
criticized and seemingly discarded. But then heWuld often reincor¬ 
porate elements of these positions in his own synthesis. This dialectial 
procedure, whereby he synthesized and reintegrated irKhisown approach 
positions winch he had first criticized, is more impohant for under¬ 
stand^ his thought than the other procedure he uS, which was 
argument by elimination”, in which alternative positions ate systemat¬ 
ically rejected in a way meant to lend authority to the soletemainine 
position - his own. Such an argument proves nothing, as there is no 
way of knowing whether all the possible alternatives have bceVcon¬ 
sidered, nor need the various positions be mutually exclusive. \ 

The Rules marked a transitional point in Durkheim’s intellectual 
development. In the Division of Labour he had developed and applied 
his formulation of the suoject-matter of sociology - the nature of\ 
social solidarity. He had discussed a range of empirical phenomena, 

in changes “J the social sub-structure and corresponding changes 
in institutions and the collective conscience^ He had developed the basis 

abom if ^ tr f ting "*** fa , CtS as real thin ^> asking questions 
fart l f K . of social facts Uiat have caused other social 

ZS, t0 d ® V / e l° P m a f articular direction; and also asking what was the 
Z u , ne , ed ^ unctl f^ served b y 2 social fact such as an institution; and 
he had tried to develop models or types of sets of social facts that 
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vanatwn) at certain points on a continuum; the continuum had been 





